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writing, declamation kept the place of fact, and satire
that of research ; the reason was not convinced, but
the passions were inflamed; for what was written in
cold blood, was read by the unthinking multitude with
fury : a ceaseless perversive war was carried on; fester-
ing and enfeebling the public sense of truth, justice, and
honour. These dialectics are only in part exploded.
Unhappily, the school still exists, and Junius is still the
favourite model of too many of our anonymous writers,
whether they figure in Edinburgh Reviews or Weekly
Despatches.
It was also during the stormy and exciting period
now under consideration, that the practice of re-
porting fully the speeches and proceedings of Par-
liament in newspapers, was for the first time admitted ;
after the struggle made by the Parliament for privileges,
and many strange scenes which tended to raise the
popularity of Mr. Wilkes and his friends, and to throw
more and more disfavour upon Government and its ad-
herents. Previously to this internal revolution, Parlia-
ment pretended to the property or custody of whatsoever
was said within its walls, holding it a breach of privilege
in any person to print the speeches of its members; and
such reports of Parliamentary debates as appeared, were
under fictitious names, and generally placed in some
remote or imaginary country. Doctor Samuel Johnson,
in the earlier part of his literary career, furnished
monthly, to the Gentleman's Magazine, an article en--
titled " The Senate of Lilliput." Herein was typified
the British Parliament, the speaking members of which
figured sometimes with feigned denominations, and
sometimes with anagrams of their real names. Johnson
drew up these speeches and debates, from, scanty notes
furnished by persons employed to attend in both Houses;
but he told Boswell that sometimes, however, he had
nothing more communicated to him than the names of
the several speakers, and the parts which they had
taken in the debate. " Parliament," says Boswell," then
kept the press in a kind of mysterious awe, which made
it necessary to have recourse to such devices." About
the year 1770, the proceedings in the House of Com-
mons in the case of John Wilkes, the letters of Junius,
the interest felt about the Falkland Islands question,